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pieds si adores. Any writer less thoroughly an artist than Mr. 
Locke might here have blundered, not realizing that the change 
had come too late, that Paragot had lived too long in his vaga- 
bondage, had grown too intolerant of conventions ever to take 
up his old life again, even for the sake of a Dream Lady. Noth- 
ing in the book is more whimsically, more , refreshingly real 
than the incongruity of Paragot in snug frock coat, wrinkling 
across his expansive chest; Paragot with gloves and umbrella; 
Paragot sedately accepting tea and cigarettes, in place of his ac- 
customed absinthe and his pipe; Paragot revolting against the 
unbearable smugness of a little English village, and suddenly 
awakening to the painful knowledge that the real Joanna was 
no longer the Woman of the Dream. 

Undoubtedly there are some readers who will quarrel with the 
final solution of the story, the solution that Asticot discovered, 
and that filled Paragot with undisguised amazement. " Nom de 
Dien! but it is colossal, that idea! And I never thought of it, 
though it has been staring me in the face !" Yet the beauty of it 
is that it really solves everything, and transforms into a reason- 
able being one whose golden rule has hitherto been that "the 
man who lives according to reason has the heart of a sewing- 
machine." Listen to the embodied wisdom of the Beloved Vaga- 
bond, after he had found the Eeality of Things : 

" I have found it, my son. It is a woman, strong and steadfast, who 
looks into your eyes; who can help a man to accomplish his destiny. 
The destiny of man is to work, and to heget strong children. And his 
reward is to have the light in the wife's eyes and the welcome of a 
child's voice as he crosses the threshold of his house." 

There is many a novelist, much better known, who might well 
envy Mr. Locke the privilege of having written "The Beloved 
Vagabond." Frederic Taber Cooper. 



"THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES."* 

Those people who imagine that men of genius are always 
jealous, irritable, irresponsible in friendship and given to back- 
biting will find Mrs. Brookfield's entertaining reports and charac- 
terizations of " The Cambridge Apostles " corrective of tradition- 
al misconceptions. It is preeminently a record of ardent affec- 

*" The Cambridge Apostles." By Frances M. Brookfield. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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tions and life-long friendships; a picture of a group of variously 
gifted men whose interchange of thought and wit went on in 
an atmosphere of personal regard which evoked the most intimate 
and characteristic expression not only of sober conviction, but 
of the gayest humor and the most irresponsible wit. The words 
which Lord Houghton wrote of these brilliant and merry com- 
panions might well be inscribed on the title-page of Mrs. Brook- 
field's book: "friends whom growing time keeps dear." The 
tradition of this generous loyalty to one another is one of the 
happiest possessions of the Victorian age in English writing. 

In the year 1820 there were among the undergraduates of St. 
John's, Cambridge, a little group of ardent spirits eager for a 
more generous intellectual life than the University offered, and 
for a more vital relation with thought and art than their tutors 
and lecturers gave them; and, as has happened many times in 
academic life, they found what they sought and much else besides 
by making common capital of their hopes and aspirations. 
Twelve of them organized a society with the unpromising name 
of " Cambridge Conversazione Society," met once a week, wrote 
and read essays to one another on subjects in which their interest 
was keen and carried on animated discussions not only at formal 
gatherings, but from hour to hour in their rooms, coming into 
the closest intimacy through the invigorating and untrammelled 
contact of mind with mind. They were gloriously young in hope, 
faith and enthusiasm; the distressing senility of emotion and in- 
terest which has prematurely aged a certain type of contemporary 
undergraduate, to whom rigid impassivity is the height of good 
form, did not touch them then or later. The talk ranged over 
the whole field of human interests, was unfettered by intellectual 
conventions, took small account of hoary traditions, and brought 
ancient opinions of all kinds to judgment with uncompromising 
audacity. Through theology, politics, science, poetry they roamed 
at will; ardent, impetuous, generous-minded; hating humbug 
and anything that savored of the " pill " ; enthusiastically modern 
and ready to walk with any one who was seeking the truth. 

If they were somewhat sure of themselves and of their opinions 
no body of young men ever had more to justify their confidence ; 
for among them were Tennyson, Sterling, Alford, Maurice, 
Spedding, Hallam, Milnes, Trench, Thirlwall, Merivale, the two 
Lushingtons, Buller, Brookfield. They represented many colleges, 
vol. olxxxiv. — no. 610. 34 
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and there was such abundance of good material at the University 
that every man among them brought some contribution of talent 
and reputation to the society. Their ardor and enthusiasm won 
them the name which they made famous by a great variety of 
achievements, the " Apostles " ; a term of kindly raillery in its in- 
ception and accepted with high composure. The life of an 
" Apostle " at that time was, as Carlyle says, " an ardently specu- 
lative and talking one." On Saturday evenings they met in one 
another's rooms, " sported the oak," ate anchovies on toast, drank 
coffee, read their essays and talked with magnificent disregard of 
time and circumstance: 

" Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land." 

They were saved from priggishness by sheer ability and by a 
wealth of humor which makes the reader of Mrs. Brookfield's 
book envious of the privileges of their fellowship. Through their 
most serious discussions there ran a vein of wit which toppled 
over many a high -piled speculation and eased the strain of 
didacticism. The fun was as fast and furious as the debate, but 
it was the fun of able and cultivated men. Kemble, one of their 
profoundest philosophers, put into a sentence the range of their 
speculations and the lightness of their mood : " The world is one 
great thought, and I am thinking it." At two o'clock in the 
morning on one occasion Heath talked such nonsense that Thomp- 
son, afterward Master of Trinity, poured a shower of salt on his 
head! 

The grace of humor was as marked in this group of men as the 
grace of loyalty; they were always going back to Cambridge to 
reunions or planning to meet one another in London; and they 
never ceased to be witty. W. H. Brookfield, eloquent beyond al- 
most any man of his time, sought after by the most interesting peo- 
ple, with the world at his feet, so to speak, never lost his head 
or his spontaneous humor.' His letters are full of the gayety 
which made him the delight of his friends. He reports that he 
saw engraved on the gate of a "Puseyite" church the words: 
" This is the gate of Heaven," and pasted below a notice from the 
Beadle : " In consequence of the inclemency of the weather this 
gate is closed until further notice." As Inspector of Schools 
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Mr. Brookfield enlivened his reports with incidents of a kind 
that must have given joy to the Privy Council Office. He re- 
cords the extraordinary answers made by children. "Julius 
Caesar/' according to oue boy, " was an eminent Roman Catholic 
descended from a high plebeian family." " Great advances in 
civilization/' wrote a first-year teacher, "were made in Eliza- 
beth's time, but still poor Mr. Lee, a clergyman of Northampton, 
broke his heart because not one in a hundred wore stockings." 
He found himself at dinner next a pretty, talkative but not very 
well-instructed young lady, who fell upon Tennyson because " all 
his ideas are alike," and wanted to know what he meant by the 
" eggs of the Moon." Mr. Brookfield said, gravely, " You mean 
the lines — 

" ' All addled, like the stale egga of the Moon 
Smelt in the music of the nightingale.' 

The nightingale only lays one egg a month, and hers are there- 
fore called Moon's Eggs." 

" Ah, I understand it now, but I never did before you repeated 
it!" 

The lines she had in mind were from " Aylmer's Field " : 

" But where a passion yet unborn, perhaps, 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale." 

Mrs. Brookfield's book is not important if importance attaches 
only to connected narratives of grave events or formal biography ; 
if, on the other hand, side-lights on a large group of the most 
interesting men of their time are of consequence, the " Cambridge 
Apostles " has more value than many much more pretentious 
volumes. It is loosely put together and not always carefully writ- 
ten, but it is starred with great names and full of delightful 
glimpses of that rare kind and quality of society which charms, 
refreshes and liberates. It is rich in anecdotes of Carlyle, Thack- 
eray, Tennyson, Spedding, Hallam, Sterling, Maurice, Milnes 
and of men like Gladstone, Brougham, Fitzgerald. These 
stories are so often illustrative of temperament and character 
that they give the reader a pleasant sense of being on easy terms 
with great people. So much has been said about Tennyson's 
gruff manners and speech that it is a pleasure to hear him say- 
ing, d, propos of the offer of the Laureateship : " In the end I ac- 
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cepted the honor because during dinner Venables told me that if I 
became Poet Laureate I should always, when I dined out, be of- 
fered the liver wing of the chicken." Tennyson described with 
some acidity in an early poem, " A Character," Sunderland, one 
of the most brilliant men at Cambridge. When the latter was 
told that he was the person the poet had in mind he said : " Oh, 
really? And which Tennyson did you say wrote it? The slovenly 
one ?" 

Mrs. Brookfield, to whom Thackeray wrote some of those charac- 
teristic notes in which every line is a stroke of art, has written a 
book of rare interest largely in the words of the men she de- 
scribes ; so much of their speech is imbedded in her narrative, that 
the only adequate account of her book must be mainly a matter 
of quotation. Hamilton W. Mabie. 



BRUNETIERE'S BALZAC* 

Beunetiere's volume in the French Men of Letters Series will 
mark an important epoch in the history of Balzac. The creator of 
the " Human Comedy " is here acknowledged as the greatest novel- 
ist in all literature; the most considerable factor in the evolution 
not only of the novel itself, but also of later criticism and his- 
tory. With novelists themselves and with the reading public 
generally the tide had long since turned in his favor. Yet French 
criticism proper has been slow to accept Balzac as literature. 
This is a more serious matter than might appear at first blush; 
for we have Brunetiere's own authority for the statement that 
"In France, the adoption of an author by university criticism 
usually sanctions him as a writer; and, at all events, it puts 
him in the way of becoming a classic." 

The book will certainly arouse much controversy. There are 

whole chapters that ring like a challenge, and many who will 

accept the author's conclusions will refuse to follow him through 

the steps of his demonstration. It has from the first been a 

temperamental impossibility for Brunetiere to understand the 

attitude of those who differed with him. This is the secret of his 

strength, of his originality, of his pugnacity, of his dogmatism, 

and frequent accusations. For him in questions of aesthetics there 

* " HonorG de Balzac," by Ferdinand Brunetiere. The French Men of 
Letters Series. Edited by Alexander Jessup, LittD. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1906. 



